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and Beardsley just out of his teens, were game for any-
thing.     Lane on the whole was a sobering influence.
His courage was tempered with discretion.    But he had
a sense of humour and took a mischievous delight in
displaying to the world the sheep and the panther equally
patient of the Bodleian yoke.     The aim of ruffling the
sleek waters of bourgeois respectability and self-com-
placency was achieved with a thoroughness that startled
even the  perpetrators  of the outrage.    Two  or three
days   after   the   publication   of the   first   number   they
awoke with delight to find themselves infamous.    Their
offence was rank, it smelt to heaven; its mephitic vapours
penetrated to the editorial offices of The Times and the
Westminster Gazette and stirred their Olympian occupants
to a delirium of fury.    The former rattled some of its
most formidable thunder.     'Its note', it declared, 'appears
to be a combination of English rowdyism with French
lubricity. . . .     Sir Frederick Leighton, who contributes
two graceful studies, finds himself cheek by jowl with
such advanced and riotous representatives of the  new
art as Mr. Aubrey Beardsley and Mr. Walter Sickert,'
The unhappy Sir Frederick came round to The Bodley
Head, said that his friends had reprimanded him with
the utmost severity and that he had promised never to
get  into  such  a  scrape  again.    The   Westminster was
even more truculent than The Times.    *His offence', it
said of Aubrey Beardsley, 'is the less to be condoned
because he has undoubted skill as a line draftsman and
has shown himself capable of refined and delicate work.
But as regards certain of his inventions in this number,
especially the thing called "The Sentimental Education",
and that other thing to which the name of Mrs. Patrick
Campbell has  somehow become attached, we  do not
know that anything would meet the case except a short
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